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The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire 


by Peter Charanis 


Preface 


[i] In recent years a number of studies on special periods or on individual families, in particular those by the late 
Nicolas Adontz, have called attention to the role of the Armenians in the Byzantine empire. The present book by 
Professor Peter Charanis is, however, the first in which this question is considered under its different aspects and 
over a long period, extending from the reign of Justinian to the disastrous battle of Mantzikert when the Empire 
lost Armenia and the greater part of Asia Minor. The author has carefully investigated the changes which took 
place in the ethnic formation of the Empire through the establishment of numerous Armenians, some of whom 
were transplanted by force and settled in different parts of the Asiatic and European possessions, while others 
came more or less willingly, fleeing from the Arab domination. He has shown their important contribution to the 
military might of Byzantium, both as recruits fighting in the ranks of the army, where at times they formed the 
dominant element, and also as famous generals. From the ninth to the eleventh century, most of those who led 
the armies to victory and contributed to the greatness of Byzantium were of Armenian stock--emperors such as 
Basil I, Romanus Lecapenus, Nicephorus Phocas, John Tzimisces and Basil II, or illustrious generals such as 
Petronas and John Curcuas (or Gourgen). 


Professor Charanis has also recalled the prominent role played by the Armenians in the intellectual life of 
Byzantium during the ninth century, when Caesar Bardas reorganized the University of Constantinople at the 
palace of the Magnaura and placed at its head his compatriot, Leo the Philosopher, while two of the most famous 
teachers in it, Photius and John the Grammarian, were partly or wholly of Armenian descent. It is quite probable 
that Armenians came there as students, just as at a much earlier period, during the fourth century, they had gone 
to Athens to study under the Armenian rhetor, Prohaeresius, whom Sozomenos calls [ii] the most celebrated 
sophist of his age, and to whom, according to his pupil and biographer Eunapius, the Romans had erected a 
statue with the inscription "Rome, the queen of cities, to the king of eloquence." 


Some of the leading figures whose origins have been carefully traced by Professor Charanis were recent arrivals 
from Armenia, others had lived for a long time within the Byzantine realm and were thoroughly hellenized. But 
the persistence with which, generation after generation, the latter retained their Armenian names clearly 
indicates that they did not forget their origins, nor perhaps wanted the Byzantines to forget that they descended 
from ancient and noble families. In fact, it is primarily by means of these names that, in many instances, modern 
scholars have been able to ascertain a nationality which the Byzantine historians and chroniclers have not always 
been careful to specify. 


The degree of hellenization naturally varied in each case and we have positive evidence that some at least of the 
men who held high offices continued to use their mother tongue; one of these was the protospatharios John who 
commissioned an Armenian Gospel. The sponsor, about whom we have no other information, calls himself the 
proximos of the dux Theodorakanos, who must be the general of Basil II, governor of Philippopolis, known 
through Byzantine sources. The manuscript, now in the Mekhitharist Library in Venice (no. 887), was written 
and illustrated in 1007 at Adrianople; this shows not only that the protospatharios himself knew Armenian, but 
that there was in this city a competent Armenian scribe who could carry out the wish of his sponsor. 


In speaking of the hellenization of the Armenians who held high offices, Professor Charanis adds: "Yet it may be 
asked whether their hellenization was not unaffected by their original background, whether in being absorbed 
they did not modify the culture which absorbed them." A similar question can be raised in connection with 
certain aspects of [iii] artistic development. Is it mere coincidence that in the decorative arts of Byzantium the 
oriental elements are predominant during the ninth and tenth centuries, that is, in that very period when men of 


Armenian descent were in virtual control of the Empire, and when there was, at the same time, a territorial 
expansion towards the east and a fresh influx of Armenians? There were no doubt artists and craftsmen among 
these new arrivals, and they continued to practise their native crafts; thus Armenian carpets are mentioned in the 
list of spoils carried away by the Bulgarian tsar Krum when the Byzantine armies were defeated and the emperor 
Nicephorus himself was slain. 


In this careful and impartial appraisal of the role of the Armenians in the Byzantine empire, Professor Charanis 
has laid the foundation for further investigations, and has given us the most important of his many valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the Byzantine ethnography. 


May, 1963 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian 


The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire 


by Peter Charanis 


Introduction 


The Byzantine Empire was, of course, the continuation of the Roman Empire. The loss of the western provinces 
and the elimination of the Imperial title in the West in 476 restricted the actual geographical extent of the Roman 
Empire to the East, including the Balkan peninsula. Here, with the exception of the far interior of the Balkan 
peninsula, Hellenism had long since come to prevail as the dominant cultural element. But important features of 
the civilization of the Empire remained basically Roman. This was especially true of its legal system, its 
administrative machinery, and the organization of the army. A feature also of the Roman Empire which remained 
as such after the loss of the western provinces was its multinational character. Later, in the seventh century, when 
the Empire lost some of its eastern provinces, notably Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Armenia, it assumed an aspect 
more Greek than ever before, but it never really lost to the end of its long history as a great power its 
multinational character. Its civilization was, of course, basically Greek, and the Greek-speaking element among 
its population no doubt predominated. But this population included a variety of peoples and some of these 
peoples were very important. 


The following pages are given to an examination of the role in the history of the Empire of one of these peoples: 
the Armenians. The work was first published in Byzantinoslavica, volume 22 (1961). With some revisions, and 
thanks to the generosity of the Fundacao Calouste Gulbenkian of Lisbon, Portugal, it now appears in book form. 
The bibliography which is added at the end consists of references actually used in the composition of the work. 
It was compiled by my student, Dean Miller. 


Peter Charanis 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire 


by Peter Charanis 


I. 


[12] In his account of the revolt of Thomas the Slavonian (820--823) against the Emperor Michael II (820--829), 
the Byzantine historian Genesius lists a variety of peoples from whom the armies of the rebel had been drawn: 
Saracens, Indians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Abasgians, Zichs, Vandals, Getae, Alans, Chaldoi, Armenians, 
adherents of the heretical sects of the Paulicians and the Athinganoi (1). Some of these peoples are well known; 
the identity of others, despite efforts made to determine it, is by no means certain (2). But in any case, their 
listing by the Byzantine historian illustrates vividly the multiracial character of the Byzantine empire. This was 
in the ninth century, but the situation was not different for the period before and it would not be different for the 
period after. The Byzantine empire was never in its long history, a true national state with an ethnically 
homogeneous population. 


Among the various ethnic groups in the Byzantine empire, the Armenians constituted one of the strongest. At the 
end of the sixth century the Byzantine empire controlled the major part of Armenia. The events of the seventh 
century, the rise of the Arabs in particular, deprived it of this control, but it still retained some Armenian- 
speaking lands. The expansion of the empire which began late in the ninth century greatly increased the extent of 
these lands. By the middle of the eleventh century, all Armenia was in Byzantine hands, though shortly 
afterwards it was permanently lost to the Seljuk Turks. 


The great source of the Armenian element in the Byzantine empire consisted, of course, of the Armenian- 
speaking lands under its control. Thus in the eighth century, when all Armenia was in Arab hands, the [13] 
native Armenian population under the control of the empire was not very large; whereas, in the eleventh century 
when virtually all Armenia was annexed to the empire it was very considerable. But the Armenian element in the 
Byzantine empire was not restricted to the Armenian lands proper. It found its way into other regions of the 
empire. 


Many Armenians came into the Byzantine empire even when Armenia was under foreign control. They came 
sometimes as adventurers, but more often as refugees. Thus in 571, following an unsuccessful revolt against the 
Persians, numerous Armenian noblemen, headed by Vardan Mamikonian and accompanied by the Armenian 
Catholicus and some bishops, fled to Constantinople (3). Vardan and his retinue entered the Byzantine army; the 
rest seem to have settled in Pergamon where an Armenian colony is known to have existed in the seventh 
century. It was from this colony that Bardanes came who, as Phillipicus, occupied the imperial throne from 711 
to 713 (4). 


The religious ferment in Armenia which in the seventh century gave rise to the Paulician sect had the effect of 
bringing more Armenians into the Byzantine empire. Armenian Paulicians, driven from their homes sometime 
before 662, settled in the empire, especially in the region of the junction of the Iris and the Lycus rivers in the 
territories of the Pontus. Their settlements extended almost as far as Nicopolis (Enderes) and Neocaesarea 
(Niksar) (5). These were regions where the Armenian element was already considerable. Comana, for instance, 
is referred to by Strabo as the market of the Armenians (6). 


The discontent caused by the Arab conquest of Armenia forced other Armenians to seek refuge in the territories 
of the empire. Thus, about 700 a number of nakharars [lords] with their retinue fled to the Byzantine empire and 
were settled by the Emperor on the Pontic frontier. Some of these later returned to Armenia, but others remained 
(7). More nakharars, completely abandoning their possessions in Armenia, fled to the Byzantine empire during 
the reign of Constantine V Copronymus (8). [14] Still more came about 790. It is said they numbered 12,000 and 
they came with their wives, their children, their retinue and their cavalry. They were welcomed by the Emperor 


and were granted fertile lands upon which to settle (9). We are not told the location of the lands given to them. 
As their title implies these refugees belonged to the Armenian nobility, who were sometimes criticised for 
fleeing the country and thus abandoning the poor to the mercy of the Arabs (10). Mass migrations such as took 
place in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries seem to have subsided in the ninth, but individual 
Armenians continued to come into the Byzantine empire to seek their fortunes. 


The Armenians, however, did not always come willingly. They were sometimes forcibly removed from their 
homes and settled in other regions of the empire. Justinian had already resorted to this practice, but the numbers 
involved were small, perhaps a few families (11). Transplantations on a large scale took place during the reigns 
of Tiberius and Maurice. In 578, 10,000 Armenians were removed from their homes and settled in the island of 
Cyprus. "Thus", says Evagrius, "land, which had been previously untilled, was everywhere restored to 
cultivation. Numerous armies also were raised from among them that fought resolutely and courageously against 
the other nations. At the same time every household was completely furnished with domestics, on account of the 
easy rate at which slaves were procured" (12). 


A transplantation on a vaster plan was conceived by Maurice and it was partially carried out. Maurice, who may 
have been of Armenian descent, though this is extremely doubtful (13), found the Armenians extremely 
troublesome in their own homeland. The plan which he conceived called for the cooperation of the Persian king 
in the removal from their homes of all Armenian chieftains and their followers. According to Sebeos, Maurice 
addressed the Persian king as follows: The Armenians are "a knavish and indocile nation. They are found 
between us and are a source of trouble. I am going to gather 'mine and send them to Thrace; [15] send yours to 
the East. If they die there, it will be so many enemies that will die; if, on the contrary, they kill, it will be so 
many enemies that they will kill. As for us, we shall live in peace. But if they remain in their country, there will 
never be any quiet for us". Sebeos further reports that the two rulers agreed to carry out this plan, but apparently 
the Persians failed to cooperate, for when the Byzantine emperor gave the necessary orders and pressed hard for 
their execution, many Armenians fled to Persia (14). The Byzantines, however, did carry out the deportation, 
though only in part. In ordering this removal, Maurice's real motive was, no doubt, the fact that he needed the 
Armenians as soldiers in Thrace. 


Further deportations and settlement of Armenians in the Byzantine empire, especially in Thrace, are attested for 
the eighth century. During the reign of Constantine V Copronymus, thousands of Armenians and monophysitic 
Syrians were gathered by the Byzantine armies during their raids in the regions of Germanicea (Marash), 
Melitene and Erzeroum and were settled in Thrace (15). Others, also from the environs of Erzeroum, were 
settled along the eastern frontiers. These, however, were subsequently seized by the Arabs and were settled by 
them in Syria (16). During the reign of Leo IV, a Byzantine raiding expedition into Cilicia and Syria resulted in 
the seizure of thousands of natives, 150,000 according to one authority, who were settled in Thrace (17). These, 
however, were chiefly Syrian Jacobites, though some Armenians may have also been included. Many of the 
Armenians settled in Thrace were seized by the Bulgar Krum (803--814) and carried away, but most of them 
eventually returned. According to tradition, the parents of the future Emperor Basil I and Basil himself were 
included among these prisoners, but there is reason to doubt the historical accuracy of this tradition (18). 


The diverse ethnic groups established in Thrace were reinforced by later arrivals. In the tenth century, during the 
reign of John Tzimiskes, a considerable number of Paulicians were removed from the frontier regions of the east 
and were settled in Thrace, more exactly in the country [16] around Phillippopolis (19). These Paulicians were 
most probably predominantly Armenians. A little later, perhaps in 988, Armenians were settled also in 
Macedonia. They were brought there from the eastern provinces of the empire by Basil II in order to serve as a 
bulwark against the Bulgarians and also to help increase the prosperity of the country (20). 


Meanwhile, other Armenians had been settled elsewhere in the empire. Nicephorus I used Armenians, among 
others, in his resettlement of Sparta at the beginning of the ninth century (21). Some time earlier, about 792, an 
unsuccessful revolt among the Armeniacs, a corps which was no doubt predominantly Armenian, led to the 
settlement of a thousand of them in Sicily and other islands (22). In 885 Nicephorus Phocas, grandfather of the 
tenth century Emperor by the same name, settled a multitude of Armenians in Calabria. These, as Gregoire 
suggests, may have been of the Paulician faith as Tephrike, the stronghold of that sect, had fallen to the imperial 
forces only a few years before and the Paulicians had been dispersed (23). Armenians, among others, were also 


settled in Crete following the recovery of that island in 961 by Nicephorus Phocas, the future Emperor (24). Two 
Armenian military settlements are known to have existed in western Asia Minor in the tenth century. These were 
the settlements at Prine and Platanion, which, according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, furnished a number of 
Armenian troops in the expedition against Crete during the reign of Leo VI. Armenians, settled in the Thracesian 
theme, also participated in the expedition against Crete in 949 (25). 


It was through the army that the Armenian element in the Byzantine empire exerted its greatest influence. It is 
well known that the Armenian element occupied a prominent place in the armies of Justinian. Armenian troops 
fought in Africa, in Italy and along the eastern front. They were also prominent in the palace guard. Procopius 
mentions by name no less than seventeen Armenian commanders, including, of course, the great Narses (26). 
But the Armenians were only one among the different ethnic elements which constituted the armies of Justinian. 
These elements included many barbarians: Erulians, Gepids, Goths, Huns, Lombards, Moors, [17] Sabiri, Slavs 
and Antae, Vandals; some Persians, Iberians and Tzanis and among the provincials, Illyrians, Thracians, 
Isaurians and Lycaonians (27). Under the immediate successors of Justinian, the ethnic composition of the 
Byzantine army remained very much the same. "It is said", writes Evagrius,. "that Tiberius raised an army of 
150,000 among the peoples that dwelt beyond the Alps around the Rhine and among those this side of the Alps, 
among the Massagetae and other Scythian nations, among those that dwelt in Paeonia and Mysia, and also 
Illyrians and Isaurians and dispatched them against the Persians" (28). The figure given by Evagrius may 
perhaps be questioned, but the rest of his statement in its essentials cannot be doubted. It is confirmed by 
Theophanes, though the figure he gives is much smaller (15,000) (29). And John of Ephesus reports that 
following the breakdown of negotiations with Persia (575--577), a force of 60,000 Lombards was expected in 
Byzantium (30). The same author states: "Necessity compelled Tiberius to enlist under his banners a barbarian 
people from the West called Goths--who were followers of the doctrine of the wicked Arius. They departed for 
Persia, leaving their wives and children at Constantinople" (31). In Constantinople, the wives of these Goths 
requested that a church be allocated to them, so that they might worship according to their Arian faith. Thus, it 
seems quite certain that the ethnic composition of the Byzantine army under Tiberius remained substantially the 
same as it had been during the reign of Justinian. 


The situation changed in the course of the reign of Maurice, chiefly as a result of the Avaro-Slavic incursions 
into the Balkan peninsula. These incursions virtually eliminated Illyricum as a source of recruits and reduced the 
possibilities of Thrace. They cut communications with the West and made recruitments there most difficult. The 
empire, as a consequence, had to turn elsewhere for its troops. It turned to the regions of Caucasus and Armenia. 
In the armies of Maurice, we still find some Huns (32) and also some Lombards (33). We find Bulgars too (34). 
But the Armenian is the element which dominates. In this respect Sebeos is once more a precious source. He 
writes in connection with the war which Maurice undertook against the Avars after 591: Maurice "ordered to 
gather together all the Armenian cavalry and all the noble nakharars skilled in war and adroit in wielding the 
lance in combat. He ordered also a numerous army to be raised in Armenia, an army composed of soldiers of 
good will and good [18] stature, organized in regular corps and armed. He ordered that this army should go to 
Thrace under the command of Musele (Moushegh) Mamikonian and there fight the enemy" (35). This army was 
actually organized and fought in Thrace. Mamikonian was captured and killed (36), whereupon, the raising of an 
Armenian force of 2,000 armed cavalry was ordered. This force, too, was sent to Thrace (37). Earlier, during the 
Persian wars, important Armenian contingents under the command of John Mystacon operated on the eastern 
front (38). In 602 Maurice issued the following edict: "I need 30,000 cavalrymen by way of tribute raised in 
Armenia. Thirty thousand families must be gathered and settled in Thrace" (39). Priscus was sent to Armenia to 
carry out this edict, but before he had time to do so the revolution which overthrew Maurice broke out and the 
edict apparently was not enforced. It is interesting to observe the correlation of the number of cavalry with the 
number of families which were to be transplanted to Thrace. Each family was obviously intended to furnish one 
cavalryman and no doubt each family was going to be given some land. Here we have perhaps an indication that 
Maurice sought to extend the system of military estates in Thrace (40). But, however that may be, it is quite 
clear that under Maurice, Armenia became the principal source of recruits for the Byzantine army. The same was 
true under Heraclius, himself of Armenian descent (41) though that Emperor drew heavily also from among the 
people of the Caucasus--Lazes, Abasgians, Iberians--as well as on the Khazars (42). All throughout the seventh 
century indeed the Armenians were one of the most prominent elements in the Byzantine army. And if by the 
end of the seventh century the conquest of Armenia by the Arabs made it difficult to draw upon that country for 


new recruits, Armenians continued nevertheless to occupy an important position in the army of the empire. This 
was not only because some Armenian-speaking lands remained within the boundaries of the empire, but also 
because a considerable number of Armenians had been integrated into its new military organization. 


The dominant feature of the new military organization of the empire was the theme system, a new provincial 
organization, the essential element [19] of which consisted of the army corps permanently stationed in each 
province and commanded by an officer who served at the same time as governor of the province, exercising both 
military and civil authority. The troops constituting these provincial or thematic corps were often drawn from 
different ethnic groups and as a consequence their permanent assignment to any one province contributed in 
altering the ethnic composition of that province. The provinces brought into existence by the new organization 
were called themes and differed from the old ones not only in the form of their administration but also in extent 
and configuration. The theme system, whatever its origin, took definite form in the seventh century (43). 


Among the themes of Asia Minor the Armeniakon was one of the most important, in rank second only to the 
Anatolikon. It was a large territory, comprising in whole or in part six former provinces as these provinces are 
known to have existed in the sixth century. Cappadocia I and part of Cappadocia II; Armenia I and what was still 
in the hands of the empire of Armenia II; Elenopontos and Pontos Polemoniakos. It was roughly in the form of a 
triangle whose angles were located on the Black Sea, the one at Sinope, the other at a point not far to the east of 
Trebizond, and the third a little to the south of Tyana (44). The theme had been organized perhaps as early as 
before 622 (45) and remained a unit throughout the seventh and eighth centuries. In the course of the ninth 
century it was parcelled out into a number of smaller themes. By 863 there were four themes in the place of the 
previous one: the Armeniakon. a new and much smaller circumscription, the Charsianon, Chaldia and Koloneia. 
The new theme of Sebasteia, created about 912, was also formed out of territory which had formerly belonged to 
the Armeniakon. 


According to an important source of the tenth century, the original Armeniakon theme was so called because of 
the neighboring Armenians and the Armenians who dwelled in it (46). This is not to be interpreted to mean of 
course that the population of the theme was everywhere predominantly Armenian. Along the Black Sea, 
especially in the region of Trebizond, the Greek-speaking element was certainly the most numerous. In the 
interior, in the region between the Iris and the Halys and in the loop [20] which the latter river forms; i. e., the 
core of the lands which later came to constitute the small Armeniakon and the Charsianon themes, the old 
Cappadocian native population, by now deeply hellenized, most probably predominated. There were some 
Armenians, of course, but they were not in any considerable number. Quite different, however, was the situation 
in the eastern regions of the theme, the regions which were eventually detached from it to form the themes of 
Chaldia, Coloneia and Sebasteia. Here the Armenians were very numerous. In Chaldia, along the coastal areas 
there were many Greeks, of course, but in the interior, in districts such as Keltzine, the Armenian element was 
very strong. It was strong also in the lands which later formed the themes of Coloneia and Sebasteia. These lands 
lay in the most part in Little Armenia [Armenia Minor/P'ok'r Hayk'] where the Armenian language, despite the 
progress made by Hellenism, never ceased to be spoken (47). Important Armenian elements were also to be 
found in the region of the Iris-Lycus rivers where Neocaesarea, Comana, Gaziura, Amaseia and Eupatoria were 
located (48). This region was retained in the smaller Armeniakon theme. 


The comparatively strong Armenian element in the population of these eastern themes reflected, and was 
reflected by, the ethnic composition of their military organization. The military corps of the original Armeniakon 
theme consisted primarily of Armenians (49). Of the various themes into which it was broken predominantly 
Armenian were the armies of Coloneia and Sebasteia (50), and no doubt also of the smaller Armeniakon. The 
Armenian element must also have been considerable in the army of Chaldia. 


It has been said that the Armenian element must have predominated in the Byzantine army from the ninth 
century to the Crusades (51). The statistical information necessary for an exact evaluation of this statement does 
not exist. There are, however, some figures. They go back to about the middle of the ninth century and are given 
by Arabic sources. They cannot be regarded therefore, as official. These Arabic sources list thirteen themes 
altogether, two in Europe and eleven in Asia Minor and give figures of the military strength of each. According 
to one set of figures the total [21] military strength of the thirteen themes mentioned numbered 90,000 (52); 
according to another set, it numbered 80,000 (53). The combined strength of the Armeniakon, which at this time 


still included Coloneia and Sebasteia, Charsianon and Chaldia is given in the first case as 23,000 or over twenty- 
five percent of the total; in the second case as 18,000 or over twenty-two percent of the total. As these armies, 
particularly those of the Armeniakon and Chaldia, were predominantly Armenian or of Armenian origin and as 
there were also Armenians in other thematic corps (54), we have perhaps in one or the other of these 
percentages, a rough indication of the strength of the Armenian element in the army of the empire about the 
middle of the ninth century. This strength did not, of course, make the Byzantine armies Armenian, but it did 
give to the Armenians a considerable influence in the military structure of the empire. 


The significance of the Armenian element in the political and military life of the empire may be further seen by 
the number of persons of Armenian descent who came to occupy influential positions. They served as generals, 
as members of the imperial retinue, and as governors of provinces (55). Under Heraclius the Armenian Manuel 
was named praefectus augustalis in Egypt. Armenian generals served the same emperor in the field. One of 
these, Vahan, was actually proclaimed emperor by his troops just before the battle of Yermuk. He later retired to 
Sinai and became a monk. Armenian princes in Constantinople were very influential. They even plotted to 
overthrow Heraclius and to place on the throne his illegitimate son, Athalaric. In 641 it was the Armenian 
Valentinus Arsacidus who enabled Constans II to assume the throne following the death of his father. Valentinus 
was put in command of the troops in the East, but shortly afterwards, having failed in a plot to seize the throne 
for himself, he was executed. Other Armenian generals are known to have served under Constans II. Two of 
these, Sabour, surnamed Aparasitgan, and Theodore were commanders of the Armeniacs, as the troops stationed 
in the Armeniakon theme were called. After the violent death of Constans II, the Armenian Mizizius (Mjej 
Gnouni) was proclaimed Emperor and though he was not able to maintain himself, he should be included [22] 
among the emperors of Armenian descent who occupied the Byzantine throne. Later his son John felt strong 
enough to rebel against Constantine IV, but he too failed and was destroyed. Many Armenians are known to have 
been prominent in the service of the Empire in the eighth century also. The Armenian Bardanes occupied the 
throne from 711 to 713. Artavasdos, son-in-law of Leo III and at one time general of the Armeniacs, also tried 
for the throne, and for a time was actually master of Constantinople. He was ably assisted by other Armenians: 
his cousin Teridates, Vahtan the patrician, and another Artavasdos. During the brief period when he held 
Constantinople, he crowned his son Nicephorus co-emperor and made his other son, Nicetas, general of the 
Armeniacs. The Armeniacs, the vast majority of whom, as has been said, were Armenians, were Artavasdos' 
strongest supporters. Other eminent Armenians are known to have served the empire under Constantine V 
Copronymus. Tadjat Andzevatzik, who came to Byzantium about 750, proved to be a successful commander in 
the course of Constantine's Bulgarian campaigns. Under Leo IV we find him as general of the Bucellarii. He 
subsequently fled to the Arabs. Another Armenian, the prince Artavazd Mamikonian, who joined the forces of 
Byzantium about 771, was general of the Anatolikon under Leo IV. More Armenians are mentioned in 
connection with the reigns of Constantine VI and Irene. Vardas, one time general of the Armeniacs, was 
involved in a conspiracy to have Leo IV succeeded by his brother Nicephorus and not by his son Constantine. 
Another Vardas lost his life in the Bulgarian campaign which Constantine VI conducted in 792. Artaseras or 
Artashir was another Armenian general active during the reign of Constantine VI. Alexius Musele (Moushegh), 
Drungarius of the Watch and later general of the Armeniacs, seems even to have aspired to the throne. At least 
he was accused of entertaining this ambition, and was blinded. His family, as we shall see, achieved great 
distinction in the ninth and tenth centuries. Another great Byzantine family of Armenian descent, the Skleroi, 
made its appearance in Byzantium at this time or soon thereafter. Leo Skleros, governor of the Peloponnesus at 
the beginning of the ninth century, is the first member of this family known to us, but the family was already 
famous. A number of other persons who occupied important positions during the reigns of Constantine VI, Irene 
and Nicephorus I may also have been Armenians if one may judge from the Armenian name of Vardanes which 
they bore. These included: Vardanes, patrician and domesticus scholarum; Vardanes, general of the Thracesians; 
Vardanes, called the Turk, general of the Anatolikon, who made an attempt to overthrow Nicephorus I; 
Vardanes, called Anemas, a spatharius. Armenian also was the patrician Arsaber who was quaestor under 
Nicephorus I and who in the unsuccessful plot of 808 to overthrow Nicephorus had been designated the new 
Emperor. 


[23] Illustrious personages of Armenian descent appear frequently also in the annals of the empire in the ninth 
century. They dominated the imperial throne. Leo V, known as the Armenian, occupied the throne from 813 to 
820. He is referred to in one of the sources as digenes, 'twyborn', i. e., born of two races, and these two races are 


given as Assyrian and Armenian (56). The thorough and careful investigation of all the sources, however, has 
shown that there is no truth in the tradition (57). Leo was an Armenian who, while still young, had settled in 
Pidra, an unknown place in the Anatolikon theme, and, like many others of his position, turned to the army for a 
career and this eventually brought him to the imperial throne. His wife Theodosia, was the daughter of Arsaber 
(Arschovir), patrician and quaestor, no doubt the Armenian Arsaber who, in the unsuccessful plot of 808 to 
overthrow Nicephorus, had been designated the new Emperor. Thus Leo V sprang from, and headed, an 
Armenian family, the Armenian nature of which is further illustrated by the Armenian names which its various 
members bore (58). 


Michael II, the man who in 820 overthrew Leo V, was a semi-hellenized native of the region of Amorion, 
probably of Phrygian descent (59), but the dynasty which he founded eventually became in part Armenian in 
blood and fell under the domination of the Armenians. Theodora, the wife of Theophilus, son and successor of 
Michael II, was a native of Ebissa in Paphlagonia, but she was of Armenian descent at least from her father's 
side (60). Thus Michael III who succeeded his father Theophilus was partly Armenian. His mother's family 
dominated his reign. During the early years of his reign, while he was still a minor, the imperial office was 
provisionally in the hands of his mother Theodora who was assisted by a regency composed of members of her 
family and Theoctistos, the Logothete of the Course. To be sure, the members of Theodora's family were soon 
shoved into the background and for nearly fourteen years Theoctistos, of whose racial origins we have no 
definite intimation, was Theodora's most powerful minister. But his overthrow and murder in 856 brought to the 
fore Theodora's brother Bardas, who, until his violent death in 866, was the real ruler of the state. At the same 
time Petronas, Theodora's other brother, was entrusted with important commands in which he showed [24] 
considerable ability. His son Marianus was later made prefect of the city by Basil I (61). Important positions 
were also given to the two sons of Bardas, the younger of whom, Antigonos, was only ten years old, and also his 
son-in-law, whose name, Symbatius, betrays his Armenian origin (62). 


Meanwhile, other members of Theodora's family had been placed in positions of some importance. Her father 
Marinus had served as drungarius and also as turmarch (63). Her brother-in-law, Constantme Babutzikos, 
married to her sister Sophia, bore the title of magister and was at one time Drungarius of the Watch. He was one 
of the forty-two Byzantine officers who were put to death by the Arabs following their capture of Amorion in 
838 (64). Her other brother-in-law Arshavir, married to another of her sisters, Calomaria or Maria, was patrician 
and magister, titles which put him very high in the society of Byzantium (65). Both Babutzikos and Arshavir 
were Armenians. Arshavir's two sons, Stephen and Bardas, both became magisters. Bardas married the daughter 
of Constantine Kontomytes who was governor of Sicily during the reign of Michael III, while Stephen served in 
the regency at the time of the minority of Constantine VII (66). 


Thus, the Armenian family of Theodora at various times occupied important positions and with the elimination 
of Theoctistos, it came to control the state. And when the overthrow of Bardas and the destruction of Michael III 
himself, a year later, brought this control to an end, it was another Armenian family that came to the throne. 
Basil, the man responsible for the elimination of the now partly Armenian Amorian dynasty was, as is well 
known, of Armenian descent. His progeny, if we discredit the gossip concerning the paternity of his successor, 
Leo VI, was to rule the Byzantine state for about 190 years. About this dynasty, more will be said below. 


Other Armenians, both related and unrelated to the ruling houses, are known to have played important roles in 
the political and military life of the empire in the ninth century. Leo V, the Armenian, had a nephew, Gregory 
Pterotos who served him as a general. When Leo was overthrown, Pterotos was exiled by Leo's successor, 
Michael II, to the island of Scyrus, but he managed to escape and join Thomas in his revolt against Michael II. 
In the course of the revolt, however, he tried to shift his allegiance to Michael, but before he could act decisively 
he was [25] attacked, defeated and killed by Thomas (67). More famous was the Armenian Manuel, known as 
Amalicites. Protostrator, general of the Armeniacs, Domestic of the Schools, patrician and magister, Manuel 
served, and served well it would seem, four different emperors, Michael I, Leo V, Michael II and Theophilus, 
though at one time, during the reign of Michael II, he fled to the Arabs (68). It is this Manuel who is said to have 
been the uncle of the Empress Theodora, but, as there is some confusion in the sources concerning his career, it 
may be that Theodora's uncle was another Manuel or even some other person, perhaps the Sergius of Niketia 
who led an expedition against Crete towards the end of the reign of Michael III (69). Another Armenian, 


Constantine, surnamed Maniakes, was Drungarius of the Watch, and later, during the reign of Michael III, 
Logothete. He was a man apparently conscious of his Armenian descent for he is said to have befriended Basil, 
the future Emperor, very early in his career because, like himself, Basil was an Armenian. Constantine was the 
father of Thomas the Patrician who served as Logothete of the Course under the regency during the reign of 
Constantine VII early in the tenth century. As this Thomas was the father of Genesius the historian, Constantine 
was thus the grandfather of the latter (70). 


Armenian also in origin was Alexius Musele to whom the Emperor Theophilus gave his daughter Maria in 
marriage. Alexius, whose family was also known as the Krenitae, was most probably the son of the Alexius 
Musele who, as has already been pointed out, had held important administrative posts under Constantine VI and 
Irene. Alexius bore the high ranking titles of patrician, anthypatus, magister and Caesar. As Caesar, he became 
the heir presumptive to the throne, but the death of his wife and the birth of Michael, who later became Michael 
III, brought about a certain coolness between him and the Emperor and he retired to a monastery (71). Alexius 
had a brother, Theodosios, who, judging from the title of patrician which he bore, must also have been an 
important personage (72). As the brother of Alexius, Theodosios was, of course, also Armenian. Armenian also 
was Theophilitzes, the rich courtier and important functionary who is said to have given employment to Basil, 
the future Emperor, when the latter first arrived in Constantinople, and later introduced him to the imperial court. 
Theophilitzes' Armenian descent may be inferred from [26] the fact that he was a relative of Michael III and also 
of Bardas, the brother of the empress Theodora (73). 


The two crimes, the assassination of Caesar Bardas in 866 and that of Michael III in 867, which brought Basil I 
to the throne, illustrate still further the influential position which the Armenian element had come to have in the 
imperial court. The instigator of both crimes was, of course, Basil himself, but it was only with the assistance of 
a number of other important persons that he was able to bring them about. It has been said that all these 
personages, like Basil himself, were of Armenian descent (74). But if for this view there is no absolute proof, it 
can be shown readily that the majority of Basil's accomplices were indeed Armenians. Among those involved in 
the assassination of Caesar Bardas three are definitely known to have been Armenians: Marianos, the brother of 
Basil; Symbatios, the Logothete of the Course, and son-in-law of the Caesar; and Bardas, the brother of 
Symbatios. One, John Chaldos, known also as Tziphinarites, may also have been Armenian. The racial 
antecedents of two, Peter Bulgarus and Constantine Toxaras, cannot be determined with any certainty. Another 
of the conspirators is called Leo the Assyrian by one source, Asylaeon, cousin of Basil, by another. The same 
person, a cousin of Basil, and as such an Armenian, is probably meant (75). Marianos, John Chaldos, 
Constantine Toxaras and Asylaeon were also involved in the assassination of Michael III. As for the rest who 
took part in that conspiracy, there is some confusion in the sources. One of them, Symbatios, to be distinguished 
from the son-in-law of Caesar Bardas, who had been mutilated not long after the death of the Caesar, was like 
Marianos, the brother of Basil. Another, Bardas, identified further as the father of Basil the Rector, a personage 
about whom nothing else is known, may also have been the brother of Basil; or he may have been the brother or 
Caesar Bardas' son-in-law, who like the latter had participated in the murder of the Caesar. In either case, he was 
an Armenian (76). Two others, Jacobitzes and Eulogios, are referred to as Persians. The latter is said to have 
addressed another of the conspirators, Artavasdos, captain of the Hetaireia, the foreign guard, in Persian. It has 
been suggested that all three, Jacobitzes, Eulogios and Artavasdos, were really Armenians, natives of those 
Armenian regions which had once been under the control of Persia, hence, the reference to them as Persians 
(77). The suggestion is tempting, but, as thousands of [27] Persians had deserted to the empire during the reign 
of Theophilus (78) it is not improbable that these persons, at least Jacobitzes and Eulogies, were indeed Persians. 
As for Artavasdos, the probability is that he was an Armenian who also knew Persian. Artavasdos is a name 
which we find borne by a number of persons who served the empire and who are known to have been 
Armenians. Marianos, the son of Petronas, may have also been involved in the conspiracy against Michael. He is 
not mentioned among those who actually committed the crime, but his involvement in it is suggested by the fact 
that Basil made him prefect of the city soon after the elimination of Michael. Marianos was at least partly 
Armenian. Thus, while not everyone involved in the crimes against Caesar Bardas and Michael III was 
Armenian, it was a predominantly Armenian group which put an end to the Amorian dynasty and placed on the 
throne the Armenian Basil. So influential had the Armenian element become in the imperial court! 


The Armenian element was prominent also in the intellectual life of the empire in the ninth century. Intellectual 
activity in the Byzantine empire had never ceased to exist, but it had subsided considerably in the course of the 
seventh and eighth centuries and certain educational institutions, such as, for instance, the university which 
Theodosius II had established in the fifth century, had been allowed to decline. But there was a revival in the 
ninth century, giving a new impetus to learning which would continue now more or less until the final fall of 
Constantinople. In this revival a number of persons played an important role. Foremost among these was 
Photios, the future patriarch and no doubt the most encyclopaedic erudite the Byzantine empire produced. John 
the Grammarian, patriarch from 837 to 843, was another of these persons. John, who had laid the theological 
foundations for the renewal of iconoclasm in 815, was reputed among his contemporaries to be well versed in 
the science of the ancients. He had also taught the emperor Theophilus, who came to look upon the promotion of 
learning as an important aspect of his reign. The revival of learning culminated in the reestablishment of the 
University of Constantinople, housed in the palace of Magnaura and for that reason known as the School of 
Magnaura. Caesar Bardas founded and Leo the Philosopher, whose fame as mathematician and master of the 
science of antiquity extended as far as Bagdad, headed the school. A number of others, for instance, Constantine 
the Philosopher, the apostle of the Slavs, are known to have contributed to the intellectual activity of the period, 
but John the Grammarian, Photios, Caesar Bardas and Leo the Philosopher seem to have been the prime movers. 
All four were, at least in part, of Armenian descent. Bardas's Armenian origin has already been pointed out; that 
of Leo can be inferred from the fact that he was a cousin of John the Grammarian of whose [28] Armenian 
origins there can be little doubt (79), and as for Photios, the fact is that his mother, Irene, was the sister of 
Arshavir, the Arshavir who had married Calomaria, the sister of Bardas and the empress Theodora (80). These 
people appear, of course, thoroughly hellenized. Indeed it would be preposterous to call Photios anything but a 
Greek. Yet it may be asked whether their hellenization was not unaffected by their original background, whether 
in being absorbed they did not modify the culture which absorbed them. 


The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire 


by Peter Charanis 


II. 


The number of Armenians subject to the Byzantine empire increased considerably in the period following the 
accession of Basil I [866-886] to the throne. This was the result of two developments: the territorial expansion of 
the empire eastward and a movement westward by Armenians. The liquidation of the military resistance of the 
Paulicians effected finally in 872 by the destructions of Tephrike and the annihilation of the forces of 
Chrysochier, the Paulician chieftain, brought about the first important annexation. The Paulicians were a 
religious sect which must have included elements of divers ethnic origins, but the Paulician strongholds which 
were now incorporated in the empire, were no doubt predominantly Armenian. To be sure, the surviving 
Paulicians were dispersed or entered the military organization of the empire to serve elsewhere, but the lands 
which they had been forced to abandon were soon to be occupied, under the aegis of the empire, by other 
Armenians. Besides, not all of the original inhabitants were removed. The inhabitants of the stronghold of 
Taranta, the modern Derende, which came to terms with the empire, certainly stayed and [29] probably also 
some of those of Locana (81). Taranta is referred to as an Islamic city, but given its location in Paulician territory 
it must have also included Armenians among its inhabitants. As for Locana, it was no doubt inhabited 
predominantly by Armenians, for its chieftain was the Armenian Kourtikios (Kourterios) who now, together 
with his followers, entered the services of the empire. 


Some years later, during the reign of Leo VI (886--912) additional Armenian territory was annexed, when the 
Armenian chieftain Manuel was induced to cede his lands, the region known as Tekis, to the empire. Located 
between the Euphrates and the Chimishgezek-su and bounded on the south by the Arsanas, Tekis was inhabited 
entirely by Armenians. Manuel, accompanied by his four sons, moved to Constantinople where he was showered 
with honors; two of his sons were vested with important commands, while the other two were given new 
holdings in the neighborhood of Trebizond (82). His former possessions, augmented by the. addition of two 
districts, Kelzene and Kamacha, the one taken from the theme of Chaldia, the other from that of Coloneia, and 
both Armenian speaking, were organized, sometime between 899 and 912, into the theme of Mesopotamia (83). 
The new theme wTas entirely Armenian. 


In the meantime, a considerable Armenian element moved westward and settled in the territory formed by the 
regions along the upper Tocha-su where the so-called desert of Symposion seems to have been located; the 
territory north of Arabisos where several bodies of water join to form the Pyramos river (Gaihan-su) and where 
the old fortress of Lycandos was most probably located; and the territory finally along the upper Karmalas river 
(Zamanti-sii) where at a high point near the river, not far from Azizie, the Ariaratheia of the Greeks, on the road 
which went from Caesarea to Gurun and thence to Melitene, the fortress of Tzamandos was built (84). The 
initiative in this settlement was taken by several Armenian chieftains, [30] chief among whom, and no doubt the 
ablest and most aggressive, was a certain Mleh, the Melias of the Byzantine sources. 


Melias had entered the military service of the empire and had fought against the Bulgarians in the battle of 
Bulgarophygon in 896, but subsequently fell in disfavor and fled to the Arabs in Melitene. Some years later, 
Melias and four other Armenian chieftains, three of them brothers, who were with him in Melitene, were granted 
permission to return to the empire and were put in command of certain frontier districts, located in the territories 
referred to above. But as the four other Armenian chieftains soon passed from view--one was killed fighting the 
Arabs, another was exiled and nothing more is said of the two brothers of the latter--it was really Melias who 
reclaimed the country, whose grassy valleys, so favorable for the raising of cattle, are especially noted, and 
settled it with Armenians. It was he also who rebuilt the old fortress of Lycandos and founded the new one of 
Tzamandos. He was given the title of patrician, then that of magister and when about 914 the regions which he 


reclaimed were erected into a theme, the theme of Lycandos, he was made its first strategos or governor. 
Throughout the period after his return from Melitene, Melias served the empire loyally and well. His Armenian 
following never ceased to increase. By the time he died in 934 the theme of Lycandos, to use the words of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was full of Armenians (85). 


The number of Armenians within the empire increased still more as a result of the Byzantine offensive along the 
eastern frontier, which began about 927. The most decisive event of this offensive in the annexation of new 
territory was the capture of Melitene in 934. Melitene was not Armenian country, though, at the time of its 
capture, some Armenians may have lived there. It was not long, however, before Melitene became an Armenian 
town (86). 


The capture of Melitene opened the way for the annexation of several territories across the Euphrates. As some 
of these territories belonged to the emir of Melitene, their occupation by Byzantium must have taken place 
shortly after the capture of that city. But no precise dates can be given. Included among these territories were: 
the country of Khanzit located south of the Arsanas in the loop formed by that river and the Euphrates and 
extending eastward in a southerly direction as far as the regions beyond [31] Lake Golgik (Buhairat Sumnin) 
where, near the point where the Arghana-su, one of the sources of the Tigris, breaks through the Taurus, the 
fortress of Romanopolis was built; the city of Arsamosata (Asmosata, Shimshat), located on the southern banks 
of the Arsanas further east, and its surroundings; and the country north of the Arsanas and east of the 
Chimishgezek-su. The Khanzit with Romanopolis was added to the theme of Mesopotamia (87), but Arsamosata 
and the region east of the Chimishgezek-su were organized into new themes known respectively as the 
Asmosaton (88) and Charpezikion themes, though the latter gave way shortly after 949 to the new theme of 
Chozanon which seems to have been established about this time and included the same general area (89). The 
year 949 saw also an important new annexation. This was Theodosiopolis (Erzerum, Qaligala) which was made 
the center of a new theme consisting of the country about the source waters of the Euphrates and the Araxes 
(90). All these territories were Armenian speaking. 


To these territories was added in 966 the country of Taron, situated in the regions where the Arsanas is joined by 
its tributary, the Qara-su, which rises in the mountains of Nimrud to the west of Lake Van. Its capital was the 
city of Mush. The country was ceded, no doubt under pressure, to Byzantium in exchange for other lands located 
elsewhere in the empire by the Armenian brothers Gregory and Pancratios (Bagrat) who had inherited it from 
their father. The Byzantines probably did not consolidate their position until 975 (91). Taron was, of course, 
Armenian country. Meanwhile the westward expansion of the Armenians continued. "During the patriarchate of 
Khatchik, patriarch of Armenia", writes the [32] Armenian historian Asoghik, "the Armenian nation scattered 
and spread itself to the countries of the west to such an extent that he appointed bishops for Antioch of Syria, 
Tarsus of Cilicia, Soulndah (Lulnday) and for all these regions" (92). Soulndah is the fortress of Lulon situated 
south of Tyana and commanding the road which wrent through the Cilician Gates (93). It was annexed definitely 
by the Byzantines in 876--77. 


Khatchik was the Armenian Catholicus from 972--992 (94), but the scattering and spreading of the Armenians 
for whom he saw fit to establish new bishoprics began somewhat earlier, a fact which can be established on the 
basis of other oriental sources. One of these sources, for instance, while describing the successful campaigns of 
Nicephorus Phocas against the Arabs, remarks that many Armenians, having fled to the frontiers of Byzantium, 
were settled by the Byzantines, some in Sebasteia of Cappadocia where they "multiplied exceedingly", others in 
the fortresses of Cilicia which had been captured from the Arabs (95). This movement of the Armenians was no 
doubt encouraged, perhaps even forced, by the imperial authorities in order to repeople the various towns 
captured from the Arabs as, for instance, Melitene; Tarsus, captured in 965; Antioch, captured in 969 and others, 
which suffered considerable losses in population as the result of the departure of most of the Moslems. It is 
known, for instance, that Armenians and Syrian Jacobites were used by Nicephorus Phocas to repeople Melitene 
which had become virtually deserted (96). The spread of the Armenians into Byzantine territory in the tenth 
century was not restricted to the newly conquered Cilician and Syrian lands but extended, as the mention of 
Sebasteia in the reference quoted above indicates, into older provinces including the Cappadocian regions 
around Caesarea and Nazianzus where the existence of Armenian settlements in the tenth century has been 
confirmed by the investigation of modern scholars (97). 


A later oriental source in describing the spread of the Armenians into the Byzantine empire in the tenth century 
adds that in all the wars waged by the Romans "the foot soldiers of the Armenians marched and they aided them 
greatly" (98). There is nothing in this statement indicating the relative numerical strength of the Armenian 
element in the Byzantine army, but the statement does attribute to this element a role of major importance. The 
Byzantine army in the tenth century as in all other centuries to the [33] very end of the empire was composed of 
different peoples. The army of 50,000 men, for instance, which Bardas Phocas, the father of Nicephorus, the 
future emperor, led against Saif al-Daula in 954, consisted, we are told, of Armenians, Turks, Russians, Bulgars, 
Slavs and Khazars". To these we may add Georgians (100), converted Saracens (101) and other peoples, who 
fought on other occasions and whose numbers were by no means insignificant. Nevertheless, as one examines 
the various campaigns of the Byzantine forces in the tenth century, one is struck by the ever presence of the 
Armenian element. Armenians participated in every major campaign. They constituted about one-third of the 
cavalry sent against Crete in the ill-fated expeditions of 911 and 949, and figured prominently among the forces 
of Nicephorus Phocas which succeeded in conquering the island in 960 (102). They are found fighting in Italy 
under the elder Nicephorus, grandfather of the conqueror of Crete, during the reign of Basil I, and again in 934 
under the patrician Cosmas (103). They fought in the Balkan peninsula as, for instance, in 971 when they 
contributed greatly to the victory of John Tzimiskes against the Russians and again in 986 when they served 
under Basil II against the Bulgars (104). 


It was in the campaigns against the Arabs along the eastern frontiers, however, that the Armenian contingents in 
the Byzantine forces stand out most prominently. Their role can hardly be overestimated in the armies of John 
Curcuas whose appointment as generalissimo (Domestic of the Schools) of the Byzantine forces in the East in 
923 may be said to mark the beginning of the brilliant general offensive against the Arabs. Melias and his 
Armenian followers were, for instance, a major factor in the capture of Melitene and the surrounding country in 
934 (105). In the multinational army of 50,000 men which Bardas Phocas put in the field in 954 the Armenian 
contingents were among the most important. They are said to have suffered the greatest losses in the disaster 
which followed (106). The Armenians are much in evidence too in the Cilician and [34] Syrian campaigns of 
Nicephorus Phocas (107), and they constituted the principal backers of Bardas Skleros when in 976 he rebelled 
against Basil II (108). While it would be going too far to refer to the rebellion of Skleros as an Armenian 
national movement, there is no question at all about the Armenian composition of his forces. This prominence of 
the Armenian element in the forces of Byzantium along the eastern frontiers was no doubt the basis of the 
observation of the modern scholar which we have tried to analyze above that the Armenian (i. e., of Armenian 
origin) and the Armenian-speaking element must have been predominant in the Byzantine army from the ninth 
century to the Crusades. Predominant indeed it was if by predominant we mean it was more important than any 
other national group that served in the Byzantine army. 


There is evidence in the sources to the effect that the Armenians serving in the Byzantine army did not constitute 
a disciplined lot. They could not be relied on to keep their posts: they often deserted; and they did not always 
obey orders (109). As these accusations come to some extent from official sources, they cannot be dismissed 
entirely. But lack of discipline often is associated with spiritedness and of the spiritedness, bravery and fighting 
qualities of the Armenian soldiers serving in the Byzantine army, there can be no question at all. There can be no 
question either about the great contribution which these soldiers made to the brilliant successes of this army in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


The role of the Armenians in the political and military life of the Byzantine empire, in the late ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries appears still more impressive when one examines the leadership which guided the empire 
during this period. For virtually every major figure in that leadership was of Armenian origin. 


First of all, there is the dynasty, the most brilliant in the history of the empire. The imperial house which ruled 
the state throughout this period is known as the Macedonian dynasty, but the term Macedonian as used here has 
no ethnic connotations. It refers rather to the place of the birth of Basil I, the founder of the dynasty. Basil was 
an Armenian, born in Macedonia where numerous Armenians had been settled. To be sure, there are references 
found in Arabic sources which raise the question whether Basil may not have been a Slav. In some of these 
references he is called simply a Slav without any further explanations; in others he is called [35] a Slav because 
his mother was a Slav (110). Some modern scholars have taken these references seriously and as a consequence 


have given to Basil a Slavic or Armeno-Slavic origin (111). But in view of the Byzantine and Armenian 
traditions both of which insist on the Armenian origin of Basil, their opinion is more than questionable. As for 
the Arabic references, they can best be explained as the result of a confusion arising from the fact that Basil's 
birthplace was Macedonia whose inhabitants were regarded by the Arabs as Slavs. That Basil I, the founder of 
the most brilliant dynasty of the Byzantine empire, was indeed Armenian and Armenian on both sides, can be 
regarded as an established fact (112). 


Thus, the dynasty which Basil I founded was Armenian by descent. There was some gossip recorded and passed 
on by the chronicles that Basil's successor, Leo VI, was actually sired by Michael III and as a consequence was 
not Basil's genuine son. The careful study of this gossip has shown that it has no basis in fact (113), but even if it 
were true that Michael III was indeed the father of Basil's successor, that would still make Leo at least partly 
Armenian for, as the reader will recall, Michael's mother was the Armenian Theodora. 


The Armenian element in the Macedonian dynasty was strengthened by the marriage of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus to Helen, the daughter of Romanus Lecapenus. Thus Basil II, no doubt the ablest military 
leader that the Macedonian dynasty produced, had as a grandmother an Armenian lady and as a grandfather an 
emperor who was himself the grandson of the Armenian founder of the dynasty. The dynasty was, of course, 
hellenized--Byzantinized is perhaps a more appropriate term -- but the form which this hellenization took was no 
doubt influenced by its Armenian antecedents, though the extent of this influence is a matter which the historian 
cannot really determine. 


Three of the ablest emperors of the tenth century were not legitimate members of the Macedonian dynasty, but 
they were associated with it and respected the rights of its members to the throne, though in the case of one, he 
would have liked, and indeed tried to have his family prevail. Two of these Emperors, Romanus Lecapenus 
(919--944) and John Tzimiskes (969--976) are definitely known to have been of Armenian origins. 


[36] Romanus Lecapenus is said by the chroniclers to have been born in the Armeniac theme (114), but a 
modern scholar places his birth at Lakape (Laqabin), a place south of Melitene; hence his name Lecapenus 
(115). He was of obscure origin and of limited, if any, formal education. His father was a certain Theophylact, 
called Abastactus, who, as a simple soldier, once saved Basil I from being captured by the Saracens (116). But 
the favor which was shown to him as a consequence of this feat apparently did not make him wealthy. In any 
case, the son is said to have been poor when he came to Constantinople and entered the naval services of the 
empire. But he was able and a good judge of men and so rose in rank until he became governor of the naval 
theme of Samos and then Grand Admiral (Drungarius) of the Fleet. The latter position enabled him to prevail in 
the struggle for power which took place during the minority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the son of Leo VI. 
In December 919 he was crowned Emperor to rule with young Constantine. Meanwhile, his daughter Helen was 
married to the young Emperor. Thus did this rustic Armenian become emperor and his daughter the wife of an 
emperor, himself the grandson of another Armenian. But this was not all. Romanus had four sons, three of them, 
Christopher, Stephen and Constantine, he raised to the throne to be his associates; the fourth, Theophylact, he 
eventually made patriarch. Thus, church and state fell completely into the hands of the son and grandsons of the 
simple Armenian soldier who had served under Basil I and whose granddaughter besides was married to the only 
surviving descendant of that Emperor. Though the son and grandsons of this Armenian eventually fell from 
power, his granddaughter, as the wife of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, remained Empress and gave to the empire 
its next Emperor, the man who sired the great Basil II (117). 


Quite different was the background of John Tzimiskes. He is said to have been born in the Armenian district of 
Khozan in a place called after him, Chemshkacagh (118). John Curcuas, the commander (Domestic) of the 
Hikanatoi who served under and plotted against Basil I (119), was Tzimiskes' direct ancestor. The name of 
Tzimiskes' father is not known, but his [37] grandfather was Theophilos, an able provincial governor and 
military commander who distinguished himself in the wars against the Arabs during the reign of Romanus 
Lecapenus. Theophilos' brother was no other than the Armenian John Curcuas, the brilliant generalissimo 
(Domestic of the Schools) of the Byzantine forces in the East during the same period. Thus, Tzimiskes, one of 
the truly great soldier-emperors of Byzantium, belonged by birth to a distinguished Armenian family which had 
established itself among the military aristocracy of Byzantium. And through marriage he was related to other 
great families. His first wife Maria, who died before he became Emperor, was the daughter of Bardas Skleros, a 


member of an illustrious family of Armenian descent (120). Through his mother he was related to the Phocades, 
one of the most powerful Byzantine families in the tenth century (121). His second wife was Theodora, the 
daughter of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the Armenian Helen (122). It was his marriage to Theodora that 
gave to his occupation of the imperial throne an air of legitimacy. He had come to the throne through murder, a 
murder for which he was not innocent, but he added greatly to its lustre and preserved it for the grandsons of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the great Basil II and his much less capable brother, Constantine VIII. 


The third Emperor of the tenth century who was not a legitimate member of the Macedonian dynasty but was 
associated with it was Nicephorus Phocas (963--969), another of the truly great soldier-emporors of the empire. 
Phocas belonged to one of the most distinguished Byzantine families of the tenth century. Of the beginnings of 
this family nothing is known. The name Phocas appears as early as the fifth century; it is also attested for the 
sixth century; and there is of course, the Emperor Phocas, apparently of Cappadocian origin, who overthrew 
Maurice and was in turn overthrown by Heraclius early in the seventh century (123). But there is no evidence 
connecting the great tenth century family with any of these early Phocades. To be sure there was a tradition in 
Byzantium that the Phocades of the tenth century were an old family, and this tradition, apparently sponsored by 
the family, connected them with the descendants of the great house of the Fabii, who, it was said, had originally 
been brought to Constantinople, along with other distinguished families, by Constantine the Great (124). But no 
evidence corroborating this tradition exists. The fact of the matter is that the first known member of this family 
does not go further back than the second half of the ninth century. 


[38] This was a certain Phocas, Cappadocian, i. e., born in Cappadocia, by origin, who became noted for his 
strength and courage and whom Basil I appointed turmarch (125). Phocas had a son, Nicephorus by name, who 
as a young man attracted the attention of Basil I and so became a member of that Emperor's immediate 
entourage. This was the beginning of a brilliant career which extended well into the reign of Leo VI and in the 
course of which Nicephorus distinguished himself as provincial governor and general commander in the field 
(126). His two sons Bardas and Leo followed in his footsteps. Leo, in his bid for the throne during the minority 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, lost out to Romanus Lecapenus (127), but Bardas continued to serve the empire 
for many years. He was the father of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas (128). 


Thus the Phocades were by origin natives of Cappadocia where their possessions were also located. In 
Cappadocia in the ninth century the Greek-speaking element no doubt predominated (129), a fact which, when 
taken in conjunction with the Greek name of the family, suggests a Greek origin for the Phocades. But this is not 
the view that has come to prevail. In the opinion of Adontz who is followed by Grégoire, the Phocades, like 
many other great families of Asia Minor in the tenth century, were Armenians. Their argument, based really on 
the fact that the Armenian name of Bardas was used by virtually every generation of the family, has something 
to recommend it. For in Byzantium where the tendency was definitely toward hellenization and changes in name 
assumed Greek forms, the retention of a non-Greek name should only mean that the person who bore it was, if 
not entirely, at least in part of non-Greek origins. 


Now, among the Phocades there are two given names wrhich appear frequently and with a remarkable regularity: 
Nicephorus and Bardas, the first Greek, the second Armenian. Thus Nicephorus Phocas, the famous general who 
served under Basil I and Leo VI, named one of his sons Bardas, the other Leo. Bardas in turn named his sons, 
one Nicephorus. the future Emperor, the other Leo. The Emperor Nicephorus had a son who died before his 
father became Emperor, whose name was Bardas (130). Had the boy grown to manhood and sired a son, he 
would have named him, no doubt, Nicephorus. The brother of the Emperor Nicephorus, Leo, had a numerous 
family. One of his sons was named Nicephorus, another Bardas, the famous Bardas Phocas who rebelled against 
Basil II. This Bardas Phocas had a son Nicephorus who in turn named his son Bardas (131). [39] When we next 
hear of the Phocades, it is in connection with the Emperor Botaneiates (1078--1081) who claimed descent from 
the Phocades and whose given name was Nicephorus (132). 


It is quite obvious that in their use of the names of Bardas and Nicephorus the Phocades followed a pattern 
which consisted in this: that grandfather and grandson usually bore the same name. And if we may judge from 
this pattern the first Phocas, the man who was named turmarch by Basil I, whose given name is not known, most 
probably was called Bardas, his father, judging from the name of his son, probably Nicephorus. 


The frequency and regularity with which these names were used among the Phocades represents quite obviously, 
an important family tradition. And this tradition is perhaps not unrelated to the ethnic origin of the family. The 
Phocades of the tenth century were most probably of mixed origin. One side of them was Greek or deeply 
hellenized, the other side was Armenian. Which side was Greek and which side was Armenian is, of course, 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty, but judging from the name of the family, the Greek side was 
probably the male one. Some Nicephorus Phocas, perhaps the father of the Phocas who was named turmarch by 
Basil I, married into an Armenian family whose head was a Bardas and so founded the great family of the tenth 
century. 


This view, based entirely on the names used by the family, finds some corroboration in the tradition concerning 
the origin of the family to which reference has already been made. According to this tradition the Phocades, it 
will be recalled, descended from the Fabii whom Constantine the Great had brought to Constantinople. But that 
was only one side; the other side was Iberian in origin, going back to the Iberians whom Constantine, we are 
told, had brought from the west and settled in the country once inhabited by the Assyrians, then by the Medes 
and afterwards by the Armenians (133). Is this a cryptic allusion to the Armenian origin of one side at least of 
the Phocades? It may be so interpreted especially since the Armenian name of Bardas was so frequently and 
with such a regularity used by them. 


The Phocades then, if not entirely Armenian in origin were at least partially so. That means, of course, that 
Nicephorus Phocas, one of the three emperors of the tenth century who were not legitimate members of the 
Macedonian dynasty, but were associated with it, was also at least partially Armenian in origin. 


Thus, every emperor who sat on the Byzantine throne from the accession of Basil I to the death of Basil II (867- 
-1025) was of Armenian or partially Armenian origin. But besides the emperors there were many [40] others 
among the military and political leaders of Byzantium during this period who were Armenians or of Armenian 
descent. Included among these were some of the ablest military commanders and administrative functionaries in 
the history of Byzantium. Some of these commanders and officials belonged to families of Armenian origin long 
established in the empire; others were new arrivals; while still others, though appearing for the first time, may 
have had established antecedents about which nothing is known. 


No doubt the ablest Byzantine commander in the field during the first half of the tenth century was the Armenian 
John Curcuas. Curcuas belonged to a well-to-do family established in the empire for some time. He was related 
to a metropolitan of Gangra, Chistopher by name, who is said to have directed his early education. His 
grandfather, named also John, was the Curcuas wrho, as commander (Domestic) of the Hikanatoi served under, 
and plotted against, Basil I (134). The younger John Curcuas came into prominence with the rise to powrer of 
Romanus Lecapenus. Appointed generalissimo (Domestic of the Schools) of the Byzantine forces in the East in 
923, Curcuas served in that capacity for more than twenty-two years in the course of which he was almost 
continuously engaged against the Arabs and almost always with striking success (135). Almost as able and 
equally accomplished was his brother Theophilos, who, as it has already been observed, was the grandfather of 
the Emperor John Tzimiskes. John Curcuas was removed from his command in 944 and was replaced by the 
patrician Pantherios, who, as a relative of Romanus Lecapenus, was probably also of Armenian origin (136). 
Descendants of John Curcuas were prominent in the political and military life of the empire throughout the rest 
of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century (137). 


Romanus Lecapenus turned also to a member of a family of Armenian origin long established in the empire for 
his chief naval commander. This was the patrician Alexius Mushele whose family was already prominent at the 
beginning of the ninth century. Alexius was named Admiral (Drungarius) of the fleet and as such, participated in 
the wars against the Bulgarian Symeon in which he lost his life (138). Meanwhile Romanus had married one of 
his daughters to a member of the Mushele family, perhaps to Alexius himself, thus strengthening the Armenian 
element in the family. Born of this union was the magister Romanus Mushele who served [41] as governor of the 
Opsikian theme during the reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus following the overthrow of the Lecapeni and 
whose possessions in the region of Philomelion were so vast that Basil II saw fit to seize them (139). Basil's act 
apparently impoverished the family. To the Mushele family belonged also perhaps the Armenian Alexius who 
served as governor of Cyprus during the reign of Basil I (140). Alexius was the favorite name in this family. 


The Mushele family is also referred to as that of the Krenitae. The name Krenites is used for the first time in 
connection with the Alexius Mushele who, as has already been observed, was married to Maria, the daughter of 
the Emperor Theophilus. But the name was apparently older, for we are told that Alexius occupied the houses of 
Krenitissa, i. e., the houses of the lady of the family of Krenites. Whether the Krenitae were identical writh the 
main Mushele family or were a branch of it is not quite clear. In any case, they were of Armenian origin. A 
number of them are known to have occupied important positions. These include: George, Procopius, Arotras, 
Arotras' son Abessalom, and Paschal. George served under Leo VI and was charged by him to pursue Samonas 
(141) when the latter escaped. Procopius commanded the Byzantine troops sent against the Bulgarian Symeon in 
894; he was defeated and killed. Arotras, a protospatharius, served as governor of the Peloponnesus and of 
Hellas during the reign of Romanus Lecapenus; Abessalom was implicated in the unsuccessful attempt in 913 of 
Constantine Ducas to seize the throne; he was blinded and exiled. Paschal served as the Byzantine governor of 
Longobardia during the reign of Romanus Lecapenus. Paschal also, as imperial ambassador to Hugh of 
Provence, negotiated the marriage between Hugh's daughter and the young son of the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. There is another Krenites, referred to simply as protospatharius, who was used by Romanus 
Lecapenus as interpreter in his negotiations with the Armenian princes of Taron. Who this Krenites was is 
impossible to say, but the information about him that he was an interpreter in negotiations with Armenian 
princes is interesting, for it shows, as Adontz has remarked, that the Krenitae, though long established in the 
empire, still spoke Armenian. The family seems to have retained its prominence past the middle of the eleventh 
century (142). 


[42] The Skleroi, whose first known member, as had already been pointed out, was governor of the 
Peloponnesus at the beginning of the ninth century, was another established Armenian family of major 
importance in the political and military life of the empire in the tenth century. The patrician Nicetas Skleros 
served under Leo VI and was entrusted with the task of inciting the Hungarians against the Bulgarian Symeon, a 
task which he successfully carried out (143). No doubt the most famous member of the family was Bardas 
Skleros. As generalissimo of the Byzantine forces in the east during the reign of Tzimiskes (144), Bardas 
distinguished himself in the field, but he is better known for his revolt against Basil II, a revolt in which, as has 
already been pointed out, his forces were predominantly Armenian, and which almost brought him on the throne 
(145). The Skleroi were related by marriage to other powerful families. Bardas' sister Maria was married to John 
Tzimiskes; his brother Constantine, to a Phocas, niece of the emperor Nicephorus, and sister of Bardas Phocas, 
Skleros' antagonist (146); and his own grandson Basil, to a member of the Argyri, Pulcheria, the sister of 
Romanus, who later became emperor (147). The Skleroi were politically influential throughout the eleventh 
century. A Skleros was involved in the revolt of the military which put Issac Comnenus on the throne in 1057 
(148); another took part in the conspiracy of the Anemas family against Alexius Comnenus (149). 


Reference has already been made to the magister Stephen, the son of Calomaria and the Armenian Arshavir, who 
served as a member of the regency appointed to guide the state during the minority of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (150). But more important in the central administration of the empire were two other 
personages of Armenian or partially Armenian descent. One was Stylianos Zaoutzes, the other was Basil the 
paracoemomenos. Zaoutzes was an Armenian born is Macedonia whom we first find in the entourage of Basil I. 
He was apparently one of Basil's most trusted courtiers for just before he died he committed to Zaoutzes "the 
direction of all matters, ecclesiastical and political". Under Leo VI he became the most powerful imperial 
minister, directing indeed "all matters, [43] ecclesiastical and political" (151). The title of basileopator, 'father of 
the emperor, was expressly created for him even before his daughter Zoe, who was the mistress of Leo VI, 
became Leo's wife (152). His death early in 896 was followed not long afterwards by that of this daughter. His 
family, threatened now with loss of power, plotted against the government but their plot was discovered and they 
were destroyed (153). It was this plot of the family of Zaoutzes that first brought into prominence the Saracen 
Samonas, one of the most remarkable personages in the intelligence service of the imperial government. 


Basil the paracoemomenos was the illegitimate son of the emperor Romanus Lecapenus who, as the reader 
already knows, was an Armenian. His mother was a Slav (154). Introduced into the government during the reign 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus Basil became, beginning with the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, the real director 
of the civil administration of the empire. He was particularly effective during the early years of the reign of Basil 
II when his intelligence and cunning enabled the young emperor to weather the various storms which threatened 


him with destruction. Basil was indeed very greedy, but he was not only an able administrator, but also a 
statesman (155). 


A number of personages, active during the late ninth and early part of the tenth century may have also been of 
Armenian origins. Included among these was Leo, surnamed Apostyppes, who, as governor of Macedonia, was 
sent in command of his troops to fight against the Saracens in Italy in 880. The failure of the campaign resulted 
in his disgrace and exile. It is on the basis of the names of his sons, Bardas and David, that one may suppose that 
he was Armenian (156). Another, this one certainly an Armenian, was Adrian the patrician. Adrian must have 
been a person of some importance, for Romanus Lecapenus married his son Constantine to his daughter (157). 
Still another was Gregoras Iberitzes, who was Domestic of the Schools in 906--907. Iberitzes was the father-in- 
law of Constantine Ducas and was implicated in the revolt attempted by the latter in 913 to seize control of the 
government (158). Implicated in the same revolt was another personage, Constantine Lips, who, judging from 
the name of his son Bardas, was probably also an Armenian. This Bardas, a patrician, was [44] involved in the 
plot to overthrow Romanus II in 961. Lips had another son, named also Constantine, who bore the title of 
anthypatos and patrician and was the great Hetaeriarch during the reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (159). 
Kourtikes, known definitely to have been an Armenian and about whom more will be said below was also a 
partisan of Ducas (160). Indeed among the known partisans of Constantine Ducas there are so many who seem 
to have been Armenian that one may raise the question whether that powerful Byzantine family may not have 
been of Armenian origin (161). 


Among the Armenians who entered the services of the empire toward the end of the ninth century and 
established a place for themselves and their families, the most famous no doubt was Mleh, the Melias of the 
Byzantines. Of this Melias and his activities along the eastern frontier reference has already been made. Melias 
was indeed a great figure whose deeds were later attributed to Digenes Akrites, the hero of the Byzantine epic in 
which, as Melimentzes, Melias himself appears as one of Digenes' opponents. Melias died in 934, but he 
apparently left a son who also distinguished himself in the service of the empire, first as provincial governor and 
finally, under John Tzimiskes, as Domestic of the Schools. He died before Amida in 973. It is this Melias who is 
represented in a fresco in one of the churches in Cappadocia not far from Caesarea, where he is referred to as 
magister (162). What happened to the family after 973 is not known; but it is interesting to observe that there 
were still at the beginning of the twentieth century heterodox tribes in the region of Adana and Tarsus which 
bore the name of Melemenjii (163). 


Reference has also been made to another Armenian who entered the services of the empire in the last quarter of 
the ninth century. This was Kourtikios, called more often Kourtikes, who it will be recalled, was the chieftain of 
the fortress of Locana which he turned over to the empire following the destruction of Tephrike in 872 and, 
together with his Armenian followers, entered the services of the empire. It was this Kourtikes, no doubt, who as 
one of the commanders of the Byzantine troops sent against the Bulgarian Symeon in 894 lost his life (164). But 
he had already established his family in the political and military life of the empire. For a Kourtikes, probably 
the son of the chieftain of Locana, was, as has already been observed, a partisan of Constantine Ducas and died 
in his [45] attempt to seize power in 913 (165). A Manuel Kourtikes helped to dethrone Romanus Lecapenus in 
944 and was later made patrician and Drimgarius of the Watch by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (166). Some 
years later a Michael Kourtikes was a naval commander and sided with Bardas Skleros in his revolt against Basil 
II (167). Thus, throughout the tenth century the Kourtikes family played a role of some importance in the 
political and military life of the empire. This role continued into the eleventh century. 


A high water mark of the Byzantine offensive on the eastern front in the second half of the tenth century was the 
capture of Antioch in 969. The commander of the Byzantine troops which took this famous Syrian city was 
Michael Bourtzes (168). Bourtzes was an Armenian. In 976 he was named Duke of Antioch, but soon after 
joined the rebellious forces of Bardas Skleros, bringing along with him a contingent of Armenians. But by 992 
we find him Duke of Antioch again. Meanwhile he had established his family in the political and military life of 
the empire. His elder son was already, as early as 976, active as military commander. The Bourtzes family 
remained prominent in the political and military life of the empire throughout the eleventh century. They seem to 
have been particularly active during the reign of Alexius Comnenus (169). 


Another Armenian family active in the military life of the empire in the late tenth and eleventh century, was that 
of Theodorokanos. The first known member of this family was the patrician Theodorokanos who served as 
general in the Bulgarian wars of Basil II. When he retired from active life in 1000--1001 because of old age, he 
was governor of Philippopolis. The last knowrn member of the family, probably the grandson of the patrician 
Theodorokanos, was Constantine who died shortly after 1077. He had opposed Nicephorus Bryennios in his 
attempt to become emperor, was captured by him and was sent into exile wrhere he died. The other two 
members of the family known, George and Basil, were no doubt sons of the patrician. They both held important 
commands (170). 


The Dalassenoi, one of the more prominent Byzantine families in the eleventh century, may also have been of 
Armenian origin. The first known member of this family was Damianos whom we find Duke of Antioch in 995. 
He was killed in 998 fighting the Saracens. His four sons [46] occupied important positions in the military and 
administrative organization of the empire. One of them, Constantine, apparently a popular figure, was twice 
considered for the throne, once in 1028 at the time of the death of Constantine VIII and again in 1042 following 
the overthrow of Michael V. His daughter became the wife of Constantine Ducas, the future Emperor. Another 
female member of the family, a descendant of Theophylact, a son of Damianos, became the mother of Alexius 
Comnenus. The family originally came from Dalassa, a place which, according to Adontz who has written the 
history of the family, was an Armenian center located in the montainous region to the east of Melitene known as 
Claudia. It is on this ground that he gives to the family an Armenian origin. His argument, if not entirely 
convincing, is, nevertheless, impressive (171). 


Adontz has written the history of another Byzantine family, this one certainly of Armenian origin (172). The 
Armenian district of Taron, it will be recalled, was ceded to the empire by the brothers Gregory and Pancratios 
(Bagrat) who were given other lands located elsewhere in the empire. Discontented with this arrangement at 
first, the Taronite brothers joined Bardas Skleros in his rebellion, but were subsequently reconciled with Basil II, 
were entrusted with important commands, and established themselves in the military and administrative life of 
the empire. The family of Gregory particularly prospered. His son Ashot was married to the daughter of the 
Bulgarian King Samuel. Ashot's descendants intermarried with the Melissenoi and the Comneni, two of the most 
prominent Byzantine families of the eleventh century (173). They are known to have held important positions 
down to the middle of the twelfth century. 


A branch of the Taronites, the Tornikios family, survived still longer, holding important military and 
administrative positions down to the beginning of the fourteenth century. We first meet with members of this 
family in 945 when a Nicolas and Leo Tornikios helped Constantine Porphyrogenitus to eliminate the Lecapeni 
from the throne. It is not until the eleventh century, however, that we find members of this family occupying 
important military posts. In 1047 one of them, Leo Tornikios, attempted to seize the throne. His failure was less 
heroic than that of another Armenian, George Maniakes, the famous general, who had attempted the same thing 
several years earlier (1042) (174). The John Tornikios who aided the [47] imperial forces at the time of the 
rebellion of Bardas Skleros belonged to the Georgian branch of the family, in its origins also Armenian (175). 


Among those who supported Bardas Skleros at the time of his rebellion there was a certain Sachakios 
Vrachamios. Vrachamios was at the time, according to one source, an army general, according to another, the 
head of an important bureau. In any case, he was an important personage, already active during the reign of John 
Tzimiskes. A number of other persons, belonging to the same family and occupying positions of some 
importance, are known, but as all the information at our disposal is derived from seals, not much can be said 
about them. There is one, however, who figures prominently in the literary sources. This is Philaretus who, 
following the Byzantine disaster at Mentzikert in 1071, carved out a principality for himself in the Taurus 
mountains which was eventually extended to include the cities of Melitene, Antioch and Edessa. His forces 
consisted almost entirely of Armenians. The Vrachamios family was, of course, Armenian in origin (176). 


In this analysis of the Armenian element in the leadership of the empire for the period under consideration, a 
number of other personages of Armenian origin might have been mentioned. For instance, the Machitars who 
appear in the service of the empire during the last quarter of the tenth century--the first Machitar seems to have 
been governor of Lycandos sometime after 973--and continued until the end of the eleventh century (177), or, 
the Kekaumenoi who produced two important personages in the eleventh century, Katakalon, one of the ablest 


Byzantine generals of the period, and the author Kekaumenos, the able and wise provincial administrator, whose 
work is no doubt the most original political treatise in the literature of Byzantium (178). One might mention also 
the Georgian-Armenian families of Apocapes and Pacurianus, members of both of which [48] are known to have 
held important positions in the eleventh century (179). Enough has been said, however, to show how important 
the Armenian element was among those who directed the destiny of the empire during what was the most 
brilliant period in its history. 


The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire 


by Peter Charanis 


III. 


[48] In their relations with Armenian chieftains the Byzantines developed the practice of having them yield their 
possessions to the empire in return for lands located elsewhere in the empire and also for titles and offices. It 
was an effective way, at least in some instances, of extending the frontier eastward and at the same time 
integrating recalcitrant elements into the military and political life of the empire. The practice may already be 
noted under Basil I when, it will be recalled, the Armenian Kourtikios who turned Locana over to the empire, 
was given a place in the military organization of the empire. It may be noted under Leo VI when another 
Armenian chieftain, Manuel, ceded Tekis to the empire. Manuel, it will be recalled, moved to Constantinople 
where he was showered with honors while two of his sons were given new holdings in the region of Trebizond 
and the other two, important military commands. It was in this way too that the district of Taron had been 
definitely annexed to the empire in 966. The dispossessed princes were not always happy writh the new 
arrangement but they usually ended, as it has been pointed out above in connection with the Taronites, by 
integrating themselves into the military and political life of the empire. 


This practice was applied on a large scale during the reign of Basil II and resulted in the annexation by the 
empire of virtually all Armenia. In most instances, the cessions were induced under pressure and not 
infrequently force was required to bring about actual annexation. 


The first important annexation thus made was the domain of the Curopolates David, a Georgian potentate of 
Armenian origin. The region [49] known as the Taik constituted the core of his territories, but the latter extended 
from Manzikert, north of Lake Van, to Erzerum on the upper Euphrates and northward to the district of Kola and 
Artans, northwest of Kars. David had aided Basil II at the time of the revolt of Bardas Skleros, but some years 
later he sided with Bardas Phocas when the latter rose in revolt against the same Emperor (987). It was no doubt 
in order to escape the vengeance of the victorious Emperor that David made him his heir so that when he died in 
1000, apparently the victim of poison, administered perhaps at the instigation of the Emperor, his realm was 
annexed to the empire and became the theme of Iberia (180). 


The annexation of Taik was followed some years later (1022) by that of Vaspurakan. Vaspurakan, which 
extended from Lake Van to the Araxes and to the chain of mountains which today separates Turkey from Iran, 
was ceded to the empire apparently because its king, Senacherim, was no longer able to withstand the various 
foreign and internal pressures, especially the invasion of the Seljuk Turks. The newly annexed country was 
organized into a catepanate, i. e., a frontier province (181). 


The annexation of Vaspurakan had hardly been completed when Basil II received a bequest which resulted 
eventually in the acquisition of another important Armenian territory. The bequest came from Sempad (Smbat) 
of Ani, King of Greater Armenia who, having sided with Georgi, the King of the nascent Georgian feudal 
monarchy, against Basil, had become rather uneasy concerning the intentions of the Byzantine Emperor. Its 
substance was that while Sempad would continue to rule his realm until his death, the Byzantine emperor was to 
be his successor. When Sempad died in 1041, however, he was succeeded by his nephew Gagik who, while 
ready to acknowledge the suzerainty of the emperor, refused to turn his kingdom over to the empire. But the 
pressures which were brought to bear against him were in the end too strong and he was forced to abdicate. 
Thus, Ani and the Kingdom of Greater Armenia were annexed to the empire in 1045 (182). About the same time 
Gregory Pahlavuni, a learned Armenian better known as Gregory the Magister, yielded to the empire the 
stronghold of Bgni, located some distance to the east of Ani on the [50] Churastan (Hurastan) river (183). And in 
1064 Gagik, prince of Kars, also ceded his possessions to Byzantium (184). 


Thus virtually all Armenia had now become an integral part of the Byzantine empire. The newly acquired land 
was, of course, inhabited predominantly by Armenians. There were also some Georgians and perhaps elements 
of other nationalities, but there were no Greeks. This at least, is the impression given by the statement of a native 
of the theme of Cappadocia, obviously Greek-speaking, who had migrated to Taik about the middle of the 
eleventh century. "I became an emigrant", he writes, "and I went a distance of one and one-half weeks from my 
fatherland. And I settled among alien nations with strange religion and tongue". Among the "alien nations" to 
which he alludes, he mentions only the Armenians (185). 


The Armenian princes whose territories were annexed were settled and given lands elsewhere in the empire. 
Thus Senacherim, the former king of Vaspurakan, together with his three sons, was settled in Sebasteia where he 
was given extensive possessions. Other lands located in Larissa on the upper Tochma-su, Abara or Amara, 
placed by Honigmann on the road from Sebasteia to Melitene, somewhat to the northeast of the latter. and 
Gabadonia, today Develi, south of Caesarea, were also given to him (186). Gagik, the former king of Ani, was 
given extensive new possessions in the themes of Cappadocia, Charsianon and Lycandos (187). Gregory 
Pahlavuni and Gagik of Kars were also similarly rewarded. The new lands given to Gregory were located in the 
theme of Mesopotamia (188), while those of Gagik of Kars were scattered in various places, some located at 
Tzamandos, others at Larissa and still others at Amasia and Comana. Gagik fixed his residence at Tzamandos 
(189). The Armenian princes were also honored with important titles. Senacherim was named patrician (190), 
Gagik of Ani, magister (191), Gregory Pahlavuni magister and dux of Mesopotamia and in addition was 
entrusted with the administration of a part of Taron, Sasun and Vaspurakan (192). 


The displaced Armenian princes took along with them to their new domicile, besides their families, a numerous 
retinue consisting primarily [51] of their nobility and the latter's following. So numerous indeed was the nobility 
that followed their princes that their going is said to have emptied Armenia of the most valiant elements of its 
population. The Greeks, wrote Matthew of Edessa, "Dispersed the most courageous children of Armenia" (193). 
"Their most constant care was to scatter from the orient all that there was of courageous men and valiant 
generals of Armenian origin" (194). Of the actual number involved in this displacement no figure can be given. 
The national Armenian historian Tchamtchian puts those who followed Senacherim to his new domicile at 
400,000 (195) and this figure has been repeated by others (195), but there is nothing in the existing sources 
which bears this figure out. All that we have is the figure of a medieval Armenian historian who says that 
Senacherim was followed by 16,000 of his compatriots, not counting the women and children (197). But 
whatever the final figure, there can be little doubt that the number of Armenians who left their homes and settled 
elsewhere in the empire was a large one. The repeated raids of the Seljuk Turks which began in earnest about 
this time increased this number still more, and gave to the movement of the Armenians away from their native 
homes the aspect of a mass migration. The chroniclers who report this movement no doubt exaggerate in their 
descriptions (198), but their accounts, after allowance has been made for this exaggeration remain nevertheless 
impressive. Armenians by the thousands left their homeland and went to settle in northern Syria, in Cappadocia, 
and in Cilicia where they laid the basis for the foundation later in the eleventh century of new Armenian 
principalities and, toward the end of the twelfth century, of the feudal kingdom of Little Armenia. 


When the Armenians began to move into Cappadocia, Cilicia, and northern Syria sometime after the middle of 
the tenth century, they were, no doubt, as we have already observed, encouraged by the imperial authorities, 
anxious to repeople the various towns newly captured from the Saracens, particularly in Cilicia and northern 
Syria, which had suffered considerable losses in population as the result of the departure of most of the 
Moslems. Their displacement in the eleventh century served a similar purpose, but its primary objective was to 
assure the peaceful control of the newly acquired Armenian lands by removing the various elements that might 
be a source of trouble. This was traditional Byzantine policy which had often worked. This time, however, it 
proved to be one [52] of the major factors in the breakdown of Byzantine authority in Asia Minor. For the 
displacement of the Armenians, coming as it did at a time when their homeland was being subjected to the 
repeated raids of the Seljuks, had removed the element which, fighting for its native land, might have checked 
these raids. But more important, the displacement of the Armenians weakened the position of the empire in the 
regions in which they were settled. For, in some of these regions as, for instance, in Cappadocia, their settlement 
disturbed the social and ethnic complexion and so created serious tensions, while in others, as for instance, 
Cilicia and northern Syria, the new settlers were ready to start separatist movements the moment the opportunity 


presented itself (199). What particularly contributed to the development of tension between the Armenian 
element and the rest of the population were the ecclesiastical problems which the annexation of the Armenian 
lands and the consequent dispersion of the Armenians had created. There had always been heretical groups in 
the empire, but orthodoxy, as it finally crystalized, had come to prevail as one of the unifying forces of the 
empire--the Greek language and the imperial tradition were the other two--but now for the first time since the 
loss of Egypt and Syria in the seventh century there was a powerful religious minority, dominant in certain 
regions of the empire, very strong in others. Both church and state were very much concerned about this 
situation and, as a consequence, brought pressure to bear upon the Armenians to accept the orthodox point of 
view. But the Armenians, whose cultural and national development was strongly associated with their religious 
beliefs and practices, resisted stubbornly. As a result, the efforts of the Byzantine church to bring them in line 
made of them dubious subjects (200). The Armenian element in the Byzantine army was as dominant as ever, 
but one could no longer be sure of its loyalty (201). Equally questionable was the loyalty of the civil population 
(202). Still the number of Armenians holding [53] important military commands in the eleventh is as impressive 
as that of any other century (203). And if many of them did not integrate themselves definitely into the social, 
political, and military life of the empire as in the past it was largely because of the changed political conditions 
in Asia Minor. 
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IV. 


[53] The defeat of the Byzantine army by the Seljuks at the battle of Mentzikert in 1071 coupled with the civil 
wars which followed in Byzantium resulted in the definite loss by the empire of eastern and central Asia Minor. 
This loss included, of course, the regions inhabited by the Armenians. To be sure a territory of considerable 
extent, stretching from Tarsus in Cilicia to the mountainous country of the upper Pyramus (Gaihan) around 
Albistan and Marash (Germaniceia) and thence eastward to take in the Mesopotamian regions of the empire 
around Melitene. Rumanopolis and Edessa and also into Syria to include Antioch, remained for a while, at least 
nominally, under the jurisdiction of the empire. It was in this territory, it will be recalled, that the Armenians, 
who had left their homes in connection with the great migration of the late tenth and the eleventh century, had 
settled. The territory had been salvaged by the Armenian Philaretus who at the time of the battle of Mentzikert 
was in the service of the empire and bore the title of Great Domestic. Philaretus acted at first as an independent 
ruler, but, beginning with 1078, he seems to have acknowledged the suzerainty of the Byzantine emperor and 
was given in return the title of curopalates (204). It was not long, however, before his domain disintegrated. 
Antioch fell to the Turks in 1084; Edessa and Melitene continued for some time longer to be ruled by Armenian 
potentates who bore Byzantine titles but who in reality had no effective connections with the empire. But these 
too were finally lost. Edessa fell to the Crusaders under Baldwin in 1098 (205); Melitene to the Danishmend 
Turks in 1101 (206). Only in Cilicia, where other Armenian chieftains had established themselves (207), were 
the Byzantines under the Comneni in the twelfth [54] century able to reassert their authority, but even here, 
though Armenian barons might fight in their armies and Armenians might refer to their emperors as "our 
emperors" (208), their hold on the Armenian population was always precarious. 


It may be said, therefore, that the battle of Mentzikert and the subsequent loss by the empire of eastern and 
central Asia Minor brought to an end the great role which, beginning with the end of the sixth century, the 
Armenians had played in the political and military life of the empire. But Armenians continued to live in the 
empire down to its very end (209). Two colonies of them, for instance, are known to have existed in western 
Asia Minor in the thirteenth century. One of them was located near Smyrna, the other around Abydus and in the 
valley of the Scamander (210). About the origin of these two colonies nothing definite can be said. The one near 
Smyrna may have been old, going back perhaps to the Armenian settlement in the neighborhood of Priene which 
is known to have existed in the tenth century. That around Abydus and in the valley of the Scamander, judging 
from its bitter hostility to the Greeks, may have been more recent, the result perhaps of the transfer of Armenians 
from another region, as that, for instance, which was effected by John II Comnenus when he took Anazarbus in 
1138 (211). When after the fall of Constantinople in 1204 Henry of Flanders crossed over into Asia Minor in an 
attempt to conquer this region for the Latin empire, the Armenians of this colony flocked to his standards and 
helped him take Abydus which he entrusted to an Armenian garrison. When, however, shortly afterwards, Henry 
crossed back over into Europe, the Armenians who had taken his side went there also. They followed him 
because they feared the vengeance of the Greeks, but in the end they did not escape this vengeance. Settled in 
Thrace, they were attacked and destroyed by the Greeks in that region. We are told that the Armenians who had 
followed Henry into Europe numbered 20,000 and that they took along with them their wives and children. 
Though this figure is, no doubt, an [55] exaggeration, it does serve to indicate that the Armenian colony around 
Abydus and in the valley of the Scamander was a numerous one (212). 


Armenian colonies continued to exist also in the European provinces of the empire. The Armenians had come 
there for trade and other purposes, but primarily through the policy of forced transfers, a policy to which the 
Byzantines, as the reader already knows, resorted very frequently. Byzantine historians of the twelfth century 
often refer to Armenians inhabiting the country around Philippopolis, especially in order to emphasize their 


disloyalty to the empire. Though what these historians had in mind were the Paulicians of this region, many of 
whom at this time, were racially not Armenian in origin, there can be no doubt that the population of 
Philippopolis and the surrounding country included also Armenians (213). There were Armenians in most of the 
large towns of the empire. They were particularly numerous in Constantinople (214) and also in Thessalonica 
where they are known to have possessed in the thirteenth century a church of their own (215). But besides the 
Armenians who lived in Thessalonica there were others who dwelt in villages nearby. Armenian villages situated 
elsewhere in the European regions of the empire are known to have existed at least as late as the end of the 
twelfth century. An Armenian village was located in the Rila mountains not far south from Dupnica and 
Samokov in Bulgaria; another near Bitolj in the southwestern corner of what is now Serbian Macedonia; and 
there were Armenians in the towns of Stromitza and Moglena and along the river Pchinja (216). Though nothing 
definite can be said about the origin of these Armenian villages, it is quite possible that they went back to the 
period of Basil II, who, it will be recalled, had settled numerous Armenians in Macedonia, some of whom 
deserted to the Bulgars (217). 


[56] The hostility to the Greeks shown by the Armenians of Abydus at the time when Henry of Flanders tried to 
conquer that region was not peculiar to that particular group, but reflects the attitude of the Armenians of the 
empire in general. Known instances of the expression of this attitude are very numerous. This has been noted 
and commented upon by modern scholars. "The Armenian", writes J. Laurent, "was never able to fraternize 
completely with the Greeks. However high he may have risen in the empire, however great his fortunes may 
have been, however devoted the services which he may have rendered in the army and in the administration, the 
Armenian never became a Byzantine like others. He kept at least for himself and his private life, his language, 
his habits, his customs and his national religion; grouped with him were other Armenians, immigrants like him; 
instead of hellenizing himself in Greece, he armenized the Greek territories where he settled; he remained in the 
Byzantine empire an unassimilated foreign element, which on occasions became dangerous" (218). And 
elsewhere in the same paper: "There it is how at the hour of danger, when the Seljuk Turks were depriving the 
Byzantine empire of Asia Minor, Byzantium, instead of finding defenders in the Armenians whom it had 
established in its territories, saw them stand against it and contribute to the success of its ferocious adversaries" 
(219). 


Another scholar who himself points out the distrust and dislike of the Armenians for the Byzantine empire has 
called this statement "fantastic-nonsense" (220). Runciman touches upon the Armenians only incidentally and as 
a consequence, his studies concerning them are less exhaustive than those of Laurent, but his judgment in that 
matter is certainly closer to the truth. There is no doubt at all that Greeks and Armenians disliked each other and 
that at times this dislike turned into bitter hostility and found expression in atrocious deeds as, for instance, that 
of Gagik, the dispossessed king of Ani, who had the Greek bishop of Caesaria seized and put into a sack 
together with his large dog and then had his men beat bishop and dog until the maddened animal tore his master 
to shreds (221). There is no doubt either, as the reader already knows and later generations among the 
Armenians acknowledged (222), that this hostility between Greeks and [57] Armenians was an important factor 
in the conquest of Asia Minor by the Seljuk Turks. But to say that "however high he may have risen in the 
empire, however great his fortunes may have been, however devoted the services which he may have rendered in 
the army and in the administration, the Armenian never became a Byzantine like others" is indeed to talk 
nonsense, as anyone who knows something about the role of the Armenians in Byzantine society can readily see. 


For something like five hundred years, Armenians played an important role in the political, military and 
administrative life of the Byzantine empire. They served as soldiers and officers, as administrators and emperors. 
In the early part of this period during the seventh and eighth centuries, when the empire was fighting for its very 
existence, they contributed greatly in turning back its enemies. But particularly great was their role in the ninth 
and tenth centuries when as soldiers and officers, administrators and emperors they dominated the social, 
military and political life of the empire and were largely responsible for its greatness. So dominant indeed was 
their role during this period that one may refer to the Byzantine empire of these two centuries as Graeco- 
Armenian; 'Graeco’, because as always, its civilization was Greek, 'Armenian', because the element which 
directed its destinies and provided the greater part of the forces for its defense was largely Armenian or of 
Armenian origin. It was a role, moreover, of world-wide historical significance for it was during this period that 
the empire achieved its greatest success, when its armies triumphed everywhere, its missionaries spread the 


gospel and with it civilization among the southeastern Slavs, and its scholars resurrected Greek antiquity, thus 
making possible the preservation of its literature. Herein lies perhaps the most important part of the legacy of the 
Armenians to civilization. But while all this may be true, the point should be made and made with emphasis that 
the Armenians in Byzantium who furnished it with its leadership were thoroughly integrated into its political and 
military life, identified themselves with its interest and adopted the principal features of its culture. In brief, like 
many other elements of different racial origins, as, for instance, Saracens, Slavs and Turks, who had a similar 
experience, they became Byzantines. 
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